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Reviews 

All expression, truly, is preaching, and preaching one 
thing: Harmony from chaos. There are many folk these 
days who are planning in their own way to remake the 
world, and a horde of poets among them, for the poet, 
alack, must have his sociological theories packed down and 
salted, or the critics will have none of him. So we are 
deluged with tracts in rhyme, and critics there are who 
will praise them, and call them poetry. And with it all 
we are like to forget that one far-away lyric outburst, the 
greatest social sermon ever preached: 

The fowls of the air have their nests and the foxes their holes, but the Son of 
Man has not where to lay his head. 

Of all who preach to man, the artist alone has a touch 
of the eloquence of God, for it is given him to reject dry, 
logic-chopping words, and speak his wisdom through the 
divine medium of trees and birds and stars, and the 
eternal passions of men. Hermann Hagedorn. 



REVIEWS 

Romance, Vision, and Satire: English Alliterative Poems 
of the Fourteenth Century newly rendered in the original 
metres, by Jessie L. Weston. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
Miss Weston, who is well known for her translations 

from mediaeval romances and her studies in the Arthurian 

legends, has in this volume essayed a very difficult task. 

That danger and distress await everyone who under- 
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takes the translation of poetry from one language into 
another has long been recognized; but it seems to be 
assumed that the modernization of ancient poetry 
written in the mother tongue may be undertaken with 
a light heart. As a matter of fact successful moderniza- 
tion is perhaps even more difficult than translation. In 
the first place, the modernizer is tempted to retain the 
words and idioms of the original text even when they 
have lost their ancient meanings and associations. In 
the second place, if the language has undergone a loss 
of inflections, the preservation of the original metre 
tempts to the insertion of words which are either con- 
ventionally decorative or mere empty syllables. It is 
generally admitted that the most successful translations 
are not literal reproductions, but imaginative recon- 
structions of the ideas, imagery, associations, verse effects 
and tone of the original. Such a method applied to 
modernization would produce results so obviously unlike 
the original on the surface as to insure immediate rejec- 
tion. The modernizer, being debarred from the only 
method of successful translation, therefore is tempted 
into the difficulties and dangers just indicated; and Miss 
Weston has yielded to the temptation. 

Some of the poems which she has chosen to present 
are without question the most difficult poems in the 
English language. Not only is the meaning often 
obscure, but the complications of the verse structure have 
often resulted in a boldness of diction which is justified 
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only by the poetic power of the original author. Miss 
Weston has not missed the general meaning of her texts 
very often, but she has often inserted meaningless or 
conventionally decorative words for the sake of filling 
out the metre, and still more often has substituted for 
the dynamic diction and visualized imagery of the 
original, words and images that have no life or power of 
impressing the inner eye. 

But notwithstanding these deficiencies, the power of 
this ppetry is such that the book must be recommended 
to readers who' cannot deal directly with the originals. 
Gawain and the Green Knight and Piers the Plowman are, 
to be sure, already accessible in prose translations, and 
Pearl has been more than once rendered into prose and 
into verse; but Gawain, at least, is more effective as 
verse, even when shorn of its brilliance and vividness 
and speed, than as prose, and the fascination of Pearl 
may excuse a new verse-rendering of it, even after the 
partial version by Dr. Weir Mitchell and the complete 
one by Miss Sophie Jewett. Moreover, the other poems. 
The Adventures of Arthur, Morte Arthur, Cleanness, and 
Patience, are not elsewhere accessible to the modern 
reader. 

One statement in the Preface is so misleading that it 
must be supposed that the poems were not printed as 
Miss Weston intended. She says, "Since the original 
text of these poems is now unintelligible save to scholars, 
they should be reproduced in their entirety." But of 
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MoTte Arthur this volume contains only 291 lines out of 
4346; the extract from Cleanness begins with line 1357; 
that from Patience begins with line" 61 and ends with 
line 344, omitting 345-531, a passage containing some of 
the best poetry and best psychology in the poem. 

It is also difficult to accept the statement on the 
title-page that the poems are rendered in the original 
metres. The nearest approach to this is in the case of 
Pearl, but it is practically impossible to secure in a 
translation the remarkable combination of complex 
rhyme and structural alliteration which is the character- 
istic technical feature of that poem. The use of rhyme 
in the main stanza of Gawain is a blunder in technique, 
as rhyme tends to check the rapidity of movement. 
The same remark is true in lesser degree of Cleanness, 
Patience, and Piers the Plowman. A purely alliterative 
measure, even though rough and imperfect, would have 
better preserved the movement and tone of the original. 

It is greatly to be hoped that this volume will help 
to emphasize the fact that Chaucer was not the only 
English poet of high ability in the fourteenth century. 
In general conception and in details of execution Gawain 
and the Green Knight is a poem of which any writer in 
any age might well be proud, and each of the other poems 
contains passages not inferior to any in the Gawain. 

John M. Manly 
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